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NO. 4 NORTH FIPTH STREET, PHILADELPHTA, comprehends all things in whom all the types) great peace in so doing.” 


and shadows end, or are falfilled. Read this,| «[ came to be weaned from all my compan- 
“*\thou virgin daughter, or cleaschurch of Christ.) inns and lovers in whom [ had taken delight 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five) ihe rock of thy strength, whose name to thee|and all things in this world were little to aan 
Dollars. is as precious ointment poured forth, and be-|my mind being much redeemed out of the 
Communications must beaddtessed to the Publisher,|cause of the savor thereof, the virgins love him,| world, not only the corrupt and evil part 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.|and are under great obligations to obey and |thereof, but even from the lawful part ; so 
sears follow the Lamb of God, wheresoever he |that I became much given up toseek the 
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George C. Baker, New:York. nets. Be Sec eo Lord, mening: Wns oe feel his presence 
Jacob Lafetra, Balti : “I now came to witness that Scripture to be |and peace, and to. know his will, and to receive 
ee erat ae fulfilled which saith that.*When the Lord’s 


power to do the same. 
“As my mind came to be thus brought into 
a dependant and waiting frame upon the Lord, 


a et : 
|judgments are in the earth,’ or earthly hearts 


The following interesting account of the|of men, ‘the inhabitants le@en righteousness : 
trials and exercises of John. Richardson, are ex-jand notwithstanding theré gvas an aversion in/and to be stayed in the light, and experimen- 
tracted from his journal, and will be under-|my wild nature to the people in scorn called | taily and feelingly to partake of his love and 
stood by those who have experienced the Quakers, as also to the nam@itself, yet when/grace, which helped me against my infirmities, 
baptism, which is necessary in the work of aGictad hand of. the Lo ne cee for| blessed be. his namej}sfound it sufficient for 

Pa y my disobedience, and whem like Ephraim or\ me, as I kept to it igpald trials and temptations, 


Judah, [ saw in the light my hurt and my|Then I came to seeythat all outward perform- 
“After much searching without, amongst; wound, [ bemoaned myself, and mourned over|ances in matters of religion did notavail nor 
those who proved to me physicians of no value,|that just principle of light and grace in me,|render man acceptable to God, but as the 
ard miserable comforters, [ betook myself to a} which I had pierced with my sins and disobe-|heart cameto be given upto him, that he 
lonesome and retired life. breathing after and|dience. Although that ministration of con-|might not only purge it from defilement, but 
seeking the Lord in the fields and private places,|demnation was glorious ig its time, yet great keep it clean through the indwelling of his 
beseeching him, that he would bring me to the|were my troubles, which humbled my mind,| Holy Spirit.” 
saving knowledge of his truth; and blessed” be|and made,me willing to depy myself of every- 












justification and redemption. 





the name of the Lord now and forever, [ had| thing, which the Light made known in me to 
not sought him long with all my heart, before|be evil, I being in great distress, and wanting TagrEa. 


I met with his inward appearance to me, in 


and by his Holy Spirit, Jight.and graces 
Gut ie trae idteRe beste to shite mo 





peace and assurance of te love of Godito my} A thousand little rills and streams combine to 
|; the weightof whichsoQumbled my min s}make up the sum ef human happiness in the 
: at I knew not of any calling, people, practice,|case of each individual. ‘These “streams in- 
cleariy, and the living Witness arose in my im-|or principle, that was lawful and right, which\crease or diminish much as good or adverse 
ward man, oh! then my undone, bewildered|{ could not embrace, or fall in with. This eee ne prevail. One little stream, in the 
and miserable condition began to appear, and|surely like the day of Jacob’s troubles, and | form of bad tem per, or irrascible temper, or by 
great and unutterable were my conflicts and | David's fears. I saw that the filth of Sion was| whatever other name it may be called, with 
distress. I thought no man’s condition on the|to be purged away by the Spirit of judgment) which not a few persons are unhappily afflict- 
face of the earth was like mine. [thought I\and of burning; this is the way of the deliver-|ed, often embitters all the other streams which 
was not fit to die, neither did I know how to|ance and recovery of poor man out of the fall,| would otherwise flow serenely to bless the fire- 
live. 1 thought in the evening, ‘O that it was|and the time of the restoration of the kingdom|side and the domestic circle. 
morning !? and in the morning, ‘that it was|to God’s true Israel. Read ye that can, andjtemper, which takes fire and blazes up at 
evening?’ I had many solitary walks in the|understand. This was the day of my baptism | every little untoward event, uttering bitter 
fields, and other places, in which [ poured out|into the love of God, and true faith in his be-| words, and imputing wrong motives at ano- 
my complaints and cries before the Lord, with | loved Son, as also into a feeling of, or sym-|ther’s conduct, is a great misfortune to any 
fervent supplications to him, that he would look) pathy with him in h's sufferings, which were/one burdened with such a temper, even if its 
upon my affliction and the strong temptations [| unutterable, and I found that ministration} indulgence is not positively wrong and sinful, 
was under, and that he would rebuke the ad-| changed ; that which had been unto death, was| The influence of religion is beautiful in its effi- 
versary of my soul, and deliver it, for I even|now unto life; and the ministration which was| cacy when it sweetens such a temper and ren- 
thought it was in the jaws of a devouring lion,| of condemnation unto the first birth, when that|ders it lamb-like. The greatest plague in life 
and amongst the fiery spirits, and, as it were,| was slain, and in a good degree nailed or fast-|is a bad temper. It is a waste of time to com- 
under the weight of the mountain. Read and|ened to the cross of Christ, the power of God,| plain of other people’s failings ; the best thing 
understand the afflictions of thy brother, thou|the good prevailed over the evil, and working|is to amend our own ; and the next best quah- 
that hast come through great tribulation, and out the evil in the mind, and also in the mem-|ty is to learn to bear with what we meet in 
hast washed and made thy garment white in|bers, made all good or holy.—The Lord’s\others. A bad temper will always tire itself 
the blood of the Lamb. This is the begin-|living power, and consuming word, when it) out, if it find no one to resent it; and this very 
ning of that baptism which doth save, and of | works and prevails, brings into subjection, and| knowledge is worth a trifle. Irrascibility is 
that washing of regeneration and renewing of, maketh holy the very heart or ground in men.|very injurious to health; and so, in fact, is 
the Holy Ghost, which the Lord sheds upon! “As there had been an aversion in me to the every morbid indulgence of our inferior nature 
the believers in abundance. This is the blood) people called in scorn Quakers, and also to the ir|—low spirits, melancholy diffidence, disinclina- 
that sprinkleth the heart from an evil con-|strict living, and demeanor, plainness of habit|tion for ordinary duties, discontent, fretfulness, 
science, that the children of men, thus changed,| and language, so | learned none of these from|even down to mental lassitude, indolence or 
may serve the living and true God; this isthe|them; for when the Lord changed my heart,|despair—are all very inimical to the enjoy- 
life which converts the world, even as many he also changed my thoughts, words, and ways,| ment of life; and every possible effort should 
as are converted; this is the virtue, life, andjand there became an aversion in me to vice,|be made to cast them all to the winds, and look 
blood, which maketh clean the saints’ gar-|sin, and vanity, as there had been to the ways unblushingly into the trath of the fact. It is 
ments, and inwardly washeth them from all| of virtue.” jastonishing what a little reflection will do—the 
filthiness, both of flesh and spirit. I found this) “Now I came clearly to be convinced about |fears are mostly imaginary, and with one dash 
was and is He of whom it was said. By him/hat-honour, bowing the knee, andthe corrupt of resolution may all be overcome.—N. Y. 
were all things made, and he is Lord of all; ai language, as well as finery in habit ; all which, Eran, 
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FIVE DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS OF NEW ‘the best. I trust I was not presumptuous, but I met with evety kindness and attention. The 
BRUNSWICK. iL felt perfectly calm and resigned to my fate. |house of Mr. Campbell, to which 1 was brought, 
(Concluded .) | I lay down amongst the long wet grass,|was but a very ordinary log-house, yet with all 
I continued my toilsome journey along the | having placed my papers under my head, andjits simple homeliness I felt quite comfortable, 
alternately flat and tangled, or precipitous;my haversack, with some water, near my side. seeing I was surrounded with the most perfect 
banks of the river, which from being now|My weakness seemed to favor the most extra-|cleanliness: and the good dame was, from long 
swollen, left me no beach to travel on. [jordinary creations of the brain. I became/|experience, well skilled as to the case she had 
crossed a large brook, which, mistaking it for|surrounded, especially towards evening, with) to deal with, at the same time saying mine was 
the Odell, led me to suppose myself but a very|a distinct assemblage of grotesque and busy much the worst she had ever had under her 
litle way from the settlement (in reality, up| figures, with which, could I have seen them care. ; 
wards of twelve miles off). [had not advanced | under different circumstances, I should been) I have thus endeavoured to give an imper- 
a great way further, untill suddenly dropped|highiy amused. Yet dol believe them to have fect sketch of my wanderings during a period 
down. Supposing I had merely tripped and|beena great relief from the utter loneliness|of more than five days and nights, without food, 
fallen, I got up, and endeavoured to continue |that must otherwise have surrounded me, as it\fire, or shelter from the inclemency of the 
my march, but again staggered and fell. I got/really required an effort to establish the truth weather. My recovery has been rapid; al- 
up a second time, and leaning against a tree, in|of my being alone. I passed another long and though I at first suffered a great deal, both 
hope of recovering from what | at first imagin-|dreary night; and from its being rather milder, | from the returning circulation in my hands and 
ed to be temporary indisposition, again made | had some little sleep, although ofa distressing |feet, and afier partaking of food. 1 was ina 
several fruitless attempts to walk, until at last}a@nd disturbed nature, and not in the least re-|few days sufficiently well to be removed down 
the appalling fact forced itself upon me, that I|freshing. The morning of the 9th arrived, to the mouth of the river Tobique, where 1 
had really lost my strength; and as any further|and | could then with difficulty support myself found my poor wife anxiously awaiting my 
exertions of my own were now impossible, my|eve® On my knees. Still, after extraordinary | arrival. I must in conclusion, say that my 
case was indeed hopeless, unless discovered by |exertions, I procured a fresh supply of water, wonderful escape ought at least to convince 
some of the party, who I had no doubt were by |and lay down—I thought most likely never to|me that God is ever merciful to those who 
this time in search of me; or, what certainly | rise again. A violent burning sensation in the|sincerely put their trust in Him.—Chamber’s 
did appear improbable, by some persons, going Stomach had now come on. A few mouthfuls | Journal. 
up the stream to lumber. Under the circum-|of water allayed it, but brought on violent) eer 
stances, I thought it best to endeavour to re-|spasms for five or ten minutes, after which [| DRY FOGS. 
gain the banks of the river; but owing to my| had, fora little while, comparative relief. In| 
weak and disabled condition, I could scarcely |this state, gradually growing weaker, I contin- poner 
do more than drag myself along on my hands|ved until the morning of the 10th. During) We now approach one of the most interesting 
and knees, and was consequently overtaken by |the night it rained in torrents, whieh, although) and most modern examples ofadry fog. In 
the night andasharp frost. ‘I took shelter|in some respects inconvenient and disagreeable, | the early part of the year 1846, the ‘Garden- 
behind the roots of a fallen tree, and pulled off had in a great measure drawn the frost from| ers’ Chronicle,’ gives an account from a corres- 
my boots, for the purpose of pouring out the|™my feet and hands, which, as well as my face,| nondent of a light fog or haze, which was 
water, and rendering my feet as dry as I could| had become very much swollen. lobserved to be slowly travelling over the sur- 
make ther, to prevent their being frozen ; after; In the course of the morning I thought }/face of the earth, from the south-west to the 
which, from my feet being much swollen, I/heard the sound of voices. I raised my head/north-east. In some districts the appearances 
found it quite impossible to get them on again.|a little from the ground—all I could now ac-| were very remarkable ; dense fogs of a defined 
I lay down, excessively fatigued and weak ;|complish—and looking through the alders, I'outline, of a very peculiar kind, were seen to 
yet other sensations of suffering, both mental|saw a party of men and some horses on thefereep over the surfage, and sometimes covered 
and physical, kept me, through another dreary |opposite side of the river, and scarcely a hun-, whole districts. They were occasionally ac- 
night of twelve or thirteen hours, in a state|dred yards distant from where I lay. My sur-companied with excessive sultriness, and the 
which some may possibly conceive, but which!prise and joy were of course excessive ; yet I) manifestation of violent electrical phenomena. 
I must confess my inability to describe. There|had of late seen so many phantoms, that I was|These fogs were by no means limited to one 
was a sharp frost during the night, against! quite at a loss whether to consider it a reality/dirtrict, but dppeared at different periods very 
which my light jacket and trousers were but/or not. When at length convinced, I discov-| generally over the country, and were particu- 
a poor protection. On the morning of the 8th,/ered alas! that both my strength and voice! larly remarked in the Highlands of Scotland. 
when it was sufficiently clear, I discovered|were so completely gone that 1 could neither) Those who encountered them, state that they 
that I was not more than a hundred yards/make myself seen nor heard. All my exertioas! possessed a very peculiar odor, a sort of half- 
from the bank of the river. On endeavouring | were unavailing; and my horror and disappoint-| putrefactive, half-sulphurous stench. Finally, 
to get up, [ was at first unable, and found both|ment may be readily conceived at seeing them|it may be mentioned that toward the close of 
my feet and hands frozen ; the former, as far|depart again in the direction from which they'the last year 1847, in addition to an unusually 
as my ankles, felt as perfectly hard and dead as|had come. I had now given up alt hope, and/disturbed condition of the atmosphere the 
if composed of stone. I succeeded, however,/once more resigned myself to my apparently |Registrar-General’s report makes mention of 
with a good deal of painful exertion, in gaining|inevitable fate. Three hours had passed, a period of very unusual darkness, which, being 
the bank of the river, where I sat as long as I}when I again thought I heard the sound of concomitant with the epidemic of the period, 
was able with my feet in the water, for the|horses’ feet on the bed of the river. On look-|lends some probability to the belief entertained 
purpose, if possible of extracting the frost.|ing up | saw they had returned to the same|by many that that was due to the presence of 
The oiled canvass haversack in which I car-|spot. My efforts to make myself heard were) ‘dry fog” in the air. 
tied my sketching-case I filled with water, of|once more renewed, and I at last succeeded in| In the course of the foregoing observations 
which I drank freely. The dreadful gnawings| producing a how! so inhuman, as to be mis-| we have avoided intermingling the consequences 
of hunger had by this time rather subsided, and taken by them for that of a wolf; but on look-/of dry fogs with the accounts of their oceur- 
I felt inclined to rest. Before leaving the bank|ing up the stream, they saw my handkerchief,,rence, purposely, that this very remarkable 
of the river, I laid hold of the tallest alder near,| which I had fastened io the alder, and knowing | portion of our subject might stand out in clearer 
and drawing it down towards me, fastened my|me to have been missing before they left the! relief in its present position. It may be taken 
handkerchief to the top, and let it go. E also|settlement, surmised the truth, and came at\as a well-established fact that the peculiar dry 
scrawled a few words on two ships of paper,jonce to my assistance. I was taken into a/fog to which all along reference has been made, 
describing my situation; and putting each into|cabin built at the stern of the tow-boat,in whicn|is almost invariably followed by the breaking 
a piece of slit stick, threw them into the stream. |there was a small stove. They there made a/forth of disease. Be the nature of the disease 
I next moved back a little way amongst the|bed for me, and covered me with blankets and! what it may, it exhibits this remarkable peculi- 
long grass and alders; and striving to be as|rugs. They made me a sort of pap with bread arity, that it attacks the lower animals as well 
calm and collected as my sufferings and weak-|and sugar, which they offered, and also some|as human beings; very frequently it also affects 
ness would allow, I addressed myself to an all-|potatoes. I declined their kind offering, but! vegetables. Let us support our position. In 
seeing and merciful Providence, and endea-| begged to have a little tea, which they gave me, the instance of 1557, the dry fog had not lasted 
voured to make my peace with Him, and place|and [ went to sleep. ‘The tow-boat had to con-|more than a few days, when a malignant epi- 
myself entirely at His disposal—feeling assured tinue her voyage some distance up the river demic of extreme violence followed. In France, 
that whatever the issue might be, whether for| with her freight, after which we returned and|a raging epidemic catarrh immediately suc- 
time or eternity, it would undoubtedly be for}got to Campbell's late in the afternoon, where|ceeded to the dense dry fog occurring in 1775, 
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aod in England, horses and dogs died in great and hydrogen gas, Berzelius has the honour of| with the singular phenomenon in question. 
numbers before it appeared amongst the peo-jits discovery ; but he himself experienced the) The streets of every large city in which mineral 
ple. The remarkable phenomenon of 978 en of this agent. Allowing a minute bub-|coal is consumed, are always more or less 
was still more extensively productive of disease;| ble, as large as a pin’s head, to enter his nostril,/shrouded in a pale blue veil; but this will not 
a severe epidemic catarrh—in other’ words,|he was immediately sensible of a violent pain,|be confounded with the dry fog, so frequently 
influenza—accompanying it. Men and brutes|and all the symptoms of avery severe catarrh\the messenger of death to a country, or even a 
were alike sufferers. A remarkable fact has|ensued, and lasted for some days. ‘Now,’ says|quarter of the globe. Mr. Darwin, in his Jour- 
been mentioned, that at St. Petersburg, during Dr. Prout, ‘selenium is a voleanic product; dry|nal, mentions the appearance of a peculiar blue 
the prevalence of this fog, the thermometer| fogs are preceded by voleanic disturbances; is|haze mantling over distant objects. Humboldt, 
suddenly rose thirty degrees, and the very nezt)it, therefore, conceivable that some compound |and other travellers in tropical ¢limates, speak 
morning, as if the aérial poison only required of seleniuretted hydrogen, perhaps with am-jof similar phenomena, alluding to them as con- 
an elevated temperature to act extensively and |monia, is the cause of the dry fog, or at anyrate|tributive of a peculiar grace to the landscape. 
immediately, forty thousand persons were laid |of its disease-producing qualities? Every spark|But this appears principally due to the pre- 
up with influenza! Need we remind bereaved | from a mind constituted like Dr. Prout’s emits|sence of aqueous vapor in the heated air. Such 
friends and relatives, whose heart-wounds|light; and we are by no means prepared to|an unsatisfactory conclusion humbles us. But 
seventeen years have scarcely healed, of the|negative this conjecture entirely, although we|the position it compels us to assume is the 
dreadful scourge which visited us in 1831—the do not consider it equal to the explanation of|right one afterall. It may legitimately stimu- 
cHoLera? It has been a common mistake|the whole phenomenon. M. Veltmann has|late fresh inquiry, while it ought not to fail to 
lately to state that the last great attack of epi-|shown that the haze of 1782-3 was coincidentjelevate our thoughts to Him who has given 
demic influenza preceded the cholera; the fact) with great burnings of peat land in Westphalia.|power to an instrument of correction so ter- 
being just the reverse, for the influenza followed |M. Kezmtz, followed his suggestions, and in the |rible in operation, so fearful in effects! 
on the heels of that disorder. Now, the at-|tone of rash confidence which too often charac-| 
mosphere in 1831 has been already commem-|terises an erroneous doctrine, believes that dry| 
orated as being pervaded by dry fog, and we fog is—to give his opinion in one word—noth. | THE WILD TURKEY. 
beg to submit the following striking fact. Dr.|ing but smoke. In support of his theory, he; This elegant bird is the original stock from 
Prout, for several weeks before the arrival of states that the dry fogs of Germany are coinci-|which all the common domestic turkeys have 
cholera in the metropolis, had been engaged in|dent with the annual peat-burnings of that | been produced. Itis a native of America, and 
ascertaining the specific gravity of the atmos-|country, and are therefore very probably only/|is found in all the Western parts of the United 
phere ; and on one particular occasion he found the diffused smoke arising from these combus-| States and North America from Lake Superior 
it suddenly increased. Surprised at the result,|tions. He also shows that the dense dry fog|to the Isthmus of Panama. They abound in 
he repeated the experiment; but the increase|of 1834 was probably produced by a great|the forests and unsettled parts of the Union, 
was still manifest. Next day, the first case of|peat-burning in Bavaria and on the Hariz|but are not numerous in Florida, Georgia, or 
epidemic cholera was reported in the metrop-| Mountains, while terrible conflagrations of peat |the Carolinas. They are very rare in the 
olis, and from that time the disease continued|and forests took place at the same time in| Northern and Eastern parts of the United States. 
to spread over the fated city. Influenza suc-| Prussia, Silesia, and Russia. Upon similar|They were formerly abundant in Canada, but 
ceeded, and prostrated half the population,| principles he would explain the immense phe-|as their places of resort become settled and 
stopped manufactories, shut up shops, and! nomenon of 1782-3, endeavouring to show that|thickly peopled, they retire and seek refuge in 
closed the theatres. It is sufficiently remark-|the volcanic eruption which destroyed so many |the remotest recesses of the interior. In New 
able that the peculiar dry fog which appears) villages, and must have carbonised everything| York they appear to have been destroyed many 
thus evidently to have been concerned in thejit overwhelmed, sent up sucha vast volume of| years ago, but they are still found in the East- 
production of these two ‘extensive disorders,|smoke into the air, as sufficiently to account\ern parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
was accémpanied (as“usual) with remarkable|for the phenomenon. e treats with disdain|These birds do not confine themselves to any 
electric phenomenon, especially a brilliant|the idea that the fog and the epidemic disor-| particular food, but eat corn, berries, grapes, 
aurora borealis, with tornados and earthquakes,|ders were connected. Highly as we respect|bariey, tadpoles, young frogs, and lizards. 
and with the outburst of a mew volcauic crater the authority of M. Kemtzas a meteorologist,we | Their favorite food, however, is the peanut and 
in the sea, near Sicily. Facts of aremarkable cannot help feeling that there is asingular want|acorn. Where there is an abundant crop of 
kind have been adduced to prove that the dry! of care in his inductions on this subject. In the|acorns, there numerous flocks of turkeys may 
fogs of 1845-6 were intimately connected with| first place, it is positively certain that voleanic|be expected. In the fall, they direct theircourse 
the potato disease. The recent epidemic—jeruptions have often succeeded, instead of pre-|in vast numbers tothe rich lands on the borders 
corresponding as it did in every respect with|ceded, dry fogs; and in the next, we would ask of the Ohio and Mississippi. The males and 
the symptoms of previous epidemic catarrhs—}what are all the peat-burnings of Germany, on|females travel separately, but all in the same 
there is every reason to believe, is safely to be|fire at one time, compared to the combustion direction. Before crossing a river, they as- 
attributed to the presence of a similar impurity|of one American prairie—a very ocean of fire?}semble on the highest eminences, and remain 
in the atmosphere; and it is interesting to} Yet the dry fog of 1782-3 has no parallel in|there as if in consultation for a day ortwo. At 
remember that the period was particularly ob-|the history of that continent; or, in fact, to|length, after due preparation, the leader gives 
served to be marked by electric distu s,| come nearer home, we may ask what is all/a signal note, and they all wing theimway.to 
and one or two magnificent displa the |the smoke thus produced to that poured out in|the opposite shore. Some of the young and 
aurora borealis. = |a week by our metropolitan chimneys, or by| weak fall into the water and are obliged to 
The inquiry now arises—can science offer the more diligent furnaces of Birmingham, /|swim for their lives, using all the meansin their 
any explanation of these phenomena? The| Wolverhampton, and Manchester? We are| power, and the most violent exertions to reach 
following have been proposed by menof em-|not ignorant that certain astronomical phenom-|the shore. | Many, however, perish in the at- 
inence. Lalande believed the great haze of|ena, such as the scintillations of the stars, are|tempt. It is observed, that, after these journies, 
1782-3 to be caused by the development of a|much affected by the actual state of the atmos-|the turkeys are so familiar, that they fearlessly 
large quantity of electricity in a hot summer|phere of our country, in consequence of its/enter the plantations in search of food. Great 
succeeding a moist winter. But however we|smokey habits; but it is preposterous to state)numbers are killed at this time, and kept in a 
may be disposed to admit the actual existence that anything like the peculiar dry fog, with} frozen state to be sent to distant markets. 
of a large electric charge in this fog, it is dif-|all its attended electric and convulsive phenom-| They beginto buildin April; the nest is very 
ficult to suppose that the presence or absence | ena, arises, such a source. ‘simple in construction, being only composed of 
of electricity could produce, in the first place,| It wil red a pleonasm to say that/4 few dried leaves. The female lays sometimes 
an alteration in the physical characters of the|the subje ether involved in deep ob-|twenty, but more usually nine or fifteen eggs, 
atmosphere ; and in the second, the remarkable scurity. Mistry confesses its ignorance,| Which are white, spotted with brown. Wild 
morbific consequences of dry fog. Other! and meteorology acknowledges the same. Theturkeys are very tenacious of their feeding 
meteorologists believe it to have arisen from| writer of this article has paid some attention to|grounds, as well as of the trees on which they 
metallic emanations. We may particularly|the questson; but it appears impossible, in the|have once roosted, 
allude to the ingenious theory of Dr. Prout,|present state of knowledge, to arrive at any| F'locks have been known to resort to the spot 
developed in his Bridgewater Treatise. One|accurate decision on the subject. It is of con-|for a succession of years; and to return after a 
of the most alarmingly destructive and delete-| sequence, however, to observe that only igno-|distant emigration In search of food. They 
rious gases known to chemistry, is seleniuretted|rance or prejudice will seek to confound the|roost on a point of land jutting into a river, 


hydrogen, a compound of the metal selenium|haziness of the atmosphere polluted by smoke|where there are large trees in great numbers. 
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When they are all quiet for the night, they are| had changed their position to pass it as it came 
very easily shot; and an experienced hunter| 


may secure nearly the whole flock, as the tur-|from the House. The Cppossion, however, 
keys fancying themselves secure when at roost,,W@8 pertinacious ; the session being near its 
are not alarmed by either the sportsman or his|close, an attempt, it is said, was made to talk 








The pitiable situation of these outcasts is 
sted with the comfortable and com- 
happy condition of the insane in 
; where cleanliness, order, employ- 
gun. : the time away, and thus defeat it, but the ma-| ment, and kind treatment prevail. 

ee es ae excellent | jority refused to adjourn, sat all Seventh; There is another fact stated in the memo- 
of the domestic turkey. The Indians value it}day night, and through a part of First|rial which strengthens the obligation of go- 
so highly that they term it, when roasted, “the\day, and finally passed the bill as it came|vernment to provide for this class of its citi- 
ae — Seal ica atiitacD Malin from the House by a vote of 29 to 25—it has|zens. It is the alarming extent and increase 
feet in length ; the female is on Rites ais and| since been signed by the President and is now /|of insanity in the United States. 

a quarter long. The plumage of the male is|4 law. This is the first great contest on the} It is well ascertained that the insane in 


very brilliant, and of a variety of hues; that of| subject in which thenorth has been victorious.|this country bear the proportion of one in 
the female is not so beautiful. When starting 


ae — Whether the feeling will be persevered in, and|every eight hundred inhabitants at iarge, and 
abroad and displaying himself, this bird has a . hee et bas 
very stately and handsome appearance, and slavery permanently confined to its present|that the proportion is larger in cities than in 
appears to be quite sensible of the admiration limits, remains to be seen. If this isthe case,|large towns, and still less in rural dis- 


heexcites. a heavy blow has been struck at its existence.|tricts. Wherever the intellect is most ac- 
A new species, called the cellated turkey, 


Mae Mitel te Miele ahielt i of slave property is already held by such doubt-|tive, and the physical strength feeble, there 
smaller size, and of more brilliant plumage than | ful tenure in border states, from the numerous) insanity prevails. Hence, in countries and 
the turkey of the United States. It has small|successful attempts to escape, that its value|communities where the largest civil and reli- 
cellated spots on the tail. is seriously diminishing. This strongly|gious liberty exists, insanity is more preva- 
——er | favours emancipation in these states. Let one/Jent, than under despotisms, or in barbarous 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of these seta successful example of abolishing|nations. D. L. Dix believes that the malady 


slavery within its limits, and the daysof slave-| is fearfully increasing in this country, “whose 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1848. |ry are numbered. 


















free, civil and religious institutions, create 
constantly, various and multiplying sources of 
Memorial of D. L. Dix to the Senate of the mental excitement, and where comparatively 
United States, asking for a grant of land for but little care is taken in cultivating the 
the relief and support of the indigent insane in moral affections, in proportion with the intel- 
the United States. lectual development of the people.” Extra- 


vagant religious excitement is a fruitful 
cerns this government in reference to its terri-| Our readers are acquainted with the labors of} .oyrceof insanity in this country, as is shown 


tories. The admission of Texas added vastly| Dorothea L. Dix on behalf of the insane, and| py the records of all the hospitals for the in- 


to the slave power, which first demanded its|of the success which has crowned her efforts sgne. In 1841 and 742, for instance, there 


annexation, and then secured the available|in several of the states of the Union. It is| wore fifteen cases of insanity traced to re- 
part of it for slavery. The effect of this, so)mainly through her instrumentality that in- ligious excitement, amongst the admissions 


disastrous in appearance to the interests of|sane hospitals for the poor have been insti-|j, the Pennsylyania Hospital for the Insane; 
humanity, may, after all, work a different end.| tuted in several of the New England States, | and in the same year, twenty from intemper- 
The Oregon bill, as distinct from the onejand in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, ance ; being only five less from the first 
passed by the Senate, which we noticed in a illinois, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

former number, originated in the House, and 


— ~—. 
Passace or THE OreEcon Biit.—Congress 


adjourned on Second day last, having passed 
a bill providing a territorial government for 
Oregon. The passage of this bill involves 
the great question of slavery as it now con- 


cause. All other kinds of mental excitement 
Within the past eight years she has travel-|furnish their proportion. Civil eommotion, 
expressly prohibits slavery in this territory jjed (a great part of the time alone and unat-|wide spread agitation, heated discussion upon 
this was the more important, as it is known | tended,) sixty thousand miles, and visited alljmoral and political questions, are amongst 
that slaves now exist there. The one in the| the states of the Union, except North Carolina,|the most prominent causes. Nor does the 
house was a sectional one, the North going) Florida and Texas. And inthe course of her! evil stop in the generation first affected ; it is 


for and the South against it, with a) journies “has seen more than nine et le to their posterity, and the malady 












Inthe Senate, after it Was] idiots, epileptics, and insane, destitute of|is petuated. 

th , the opposition to it was violent and | anpropriate careiand protection.” Hundreds} Upon this point the memorialist remarks : 
’ } an amendment was appended to! of these she has sought out in jails and poor-)“ France unfolds a melancholy page of hospi- 

it giving as a reson why slavery was pro-|houses, and “found them bound with galling|tal history. Subsequent to the bloody revo- 

hibited, that it was north of the line of the chains, bowed beneath fetters and heavy iron 


Missouri Compromise. In this shape it was balls attached to drag-chains, lacerated with 
sent back to the House, when the amendment Tropes, scourged with rods, and terrified be-|sane were thronged, showing that where the 


was stricken out, on the ground that it indi-| neath storms of profane execrations and cruel effect of exalted mental excitement failed to 
rectly admitted the extension of the Missouri)})ows.” The memorial befo 


| reusisdilled with| produce insanity in the parents, it was de- 
Compromise for the territory south of Oregon heart-rending details of ao 


, , cases of| veloped in the children and children’s chil- 
and lately acquired of Mexico. The South is suffering which have fallen wu the person-|dren—a fearful legacy and sure!” 
said to have voted entire for this amendment, 9) observation of the memorialist, and which| 





lution, which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century, the hospitals for the in- 





She concludes, “ that irreligion and the 
the North against it with the exception of give strong reasons to her appeal for theaid of abuse of religion are frequently the cause of 


three members from Pennsylvania. The vote government. These details present a picture|insanity and suicide, while pure religion 
stood against the amendment 121, for it 82,| of wide spread misery, amongst this class of more thanany other power, tends to arrest, and 
majority against slavery 39. \wretched beings, which could scarcely be/assiststocure insanity. Of this fact there is con- 

The bill was now returned to the Senate, | credited, were they not vouched for by such) stant evidence and illustration abroad in socie- 
when it was soon known that enough Senators) respectable authority. ty, and within the limits of every well organized 
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asylum.” A religion which controls and puri-|distinguished from others, by their more numerous/ evening, related his adventures. All went on 


fies the affections, which teaches self-control 
and humility, and which is kept alive by an 
inward communion with the Father of Spirits, 
and not by noisy excitement, and by restless 





Free Srares. 
|New York, 2,377, 890 
Pennsylvania, 1,676,115 





activity, must certainly furnish the best pre-| Obie, 1,502,122 
ae y eer PFC"! Maasachusetts, 729,030 
ventive for an insane and deluded mind. indiana, 678,696 
. . . Maine, 500,438 

The memorial closes by asking of the thirty | Illinois, 472.254 
states of the union 5,000,000 acres of land, |New Jersey, 351,588 
“17: - ,| Connecticut, 301,856 

of the many hundreds of millions of public} vermont, 291218 
lands, to be appropriated in such manner as New Hampshire, 284,036 
. . who Michigan, 211,560 
shall assure the greatest benefits to all vhO! Rhode Island, 305,587 
are in circumstances of extreme necessity, | lowa, 42.924 
and who have thus become “wards of the na-| Wisconsin, 80,749 
tion.” 9,556,063 


|branches, and larger and darker foliage. Much success | 
has attended this experiment, after various repetitions. | 


White Population of the United States in 1840. 


well, and the company wondered in silence, 
|till the young man told how the sun had shone 


lon the whaler’s track for six weeks without 
Stavs-wotpiye Srartss. | 


Virginia, 740,858 setting, and they had killed a great seal off the 
Tennessee, 640,627 |coust of Spitzbergen larger than a dray-horse, 
Kentucky, 590,253 | with tusks twelve inches long, when the mother 
North Carolina, 484,870| groaned out, ‘Jock, Jock, whar did ye learn tc 
Georgia, 408,696/lee? Can ye no tell us something that’s 
eae 333 goo| chtistian-like, if it was only about a mermaid?’ 


Maryland 320.204| -he origin of a prejudice so widely diffused, 
South Careline, 249.084| Must appear inexplicable to those unacquainted 
Mississippi, 179,074| with the accounts which early European travel- 





Louisiana, 158,457 |lers, in times when commerce was less exten- 
Arkansas, 77,174\sive, and navigation less understood, brought 
Delaware, 58,661|/back from the unknown regions into which 
Florida, 7 


~“™ they chanced to penetrate. Strange and inco- 
herent were those fables—sometimes arising 
4,594,976) out of distorted veins of existing facts, sometimes 


‘ Two thirds and more of the white population was in|originating in ignorance of the language of the 

WwW t that a bill has been alread —s - g in ignor ; guag 1 
oundens ea ; : y _ free States; the proportion is probably now greater| natives, and occasionally in the mind of the 
reported to the Senate, in accordance with|than in 1840, the ‘prodigious increase in Wisconsin,| +19 yeller, deeply imbued with the superstition 


: sas | Towa, Illinois, and Indiana, more than counterbalancing : 
the desire of the benevolent petitioner, and we |, white population of Texas, added to the slavebolding|°! his age, and therefore unequal to the task of 


hope and trust it will soon become a law. union since 1840, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio|investigating meee of ore meet 
: a ited, contained more white persons than the foorteen|or the motives of men iterested in their pro- 

ts, instead of providing for| ("© . " ~_ ! : P 
eigenen, ia Or Prowiding "OF | slaveholding States united. pagation. The works of Greek and Roman 


armies and navies, and spending their ener-| Water of a pure, sweet quality, has been obtained at| authors that have come down to us, and remain, 


gies in hostile movements, could become en-| New Haven, by boring a distance of forty feet deep|after the lapse of so many centuries, the most 
listed in the cause of their suffering and de- through the wharf, the salt water and the soil, and sink-|certain memorials, and the only intelligible 


se ling an iron tube to that depth. The water rises to withio| records, of that long abolished state of things 
pendent citizens, how much more durable|a foot of the top, and is so abundant that it eould not be| hi-h scholars call the classic wottd, ere filled 


and honorable would be their acts. ae Oy wesing 8. PORE DE oe. aE with such marvellous fictions. Most of them 


are indeed found in the pages of the poets, and 
generally charged to their account ;- but it is 
it £ Intellize apparent that these gentlemen only enlarged 
ee es A proverb setting forth the small amount of }0” beliefs eyes current ach their an 
Amid the various commotions of Europe, Ireland is credence due to the reports of travellers, has|ttymen, and statements which, however ridi- 
now the principal point of interest. Since the sus n. [been found in nearly every country among the culos they may ar tata te Are betterinetructed 
eee F ml dictates of ite pe ular wisdom. The Esqui-|times, were then implicitly believed by both 
sion of the habeas corpus act, open and armed resis- a some _ aa ; 
: 2) |maux of Baffin’s Bay applied it to their coun-|Philosopher and student as part and parcel of 
tanee is deemed by many unavoidable. The British ly app : 
7 tryman when, on his return from a voyage to|the knowledge of their age. The centre of 
government .were pouring large quantities of troops eee yag . ‘ . 
... | Aberdeen in one of the Greenland whalers, he|!ndia was said to be occupied by a people who 
into the country, and the arrests of the leaders continue. | , ’ hei . 
ets informed them that in the far south he had|came to their maturity at five years old, and 
John O'Connell, it is said, has published a long address | . z died of Th : la of M 
nis seen ‘sledges with feet like the full moon, drawn | !¢ age at trventy. € peninsula of Ma- 
to the people of Ireland conjuring them not to fight, | : ; k f h Idem Ch 
: : ' by creatures larger than four of their dogs to- lacca was spoken of as the goldeg Chersones- 
and states that if they do, he will go to America and : ; ; h ¢. and wh 
sche Gepteun of ileteratts tin igethers herds of animals of the size of the white |SU8» Whose Stones were gems, and whose very 
. ‘bear, with horns like that of the narwhal; and|dust was heavy with grains of gold. The 
The «Free Soil Convention,” opposed to the |tall pillars growing out of the earth, with green Country of the Simoides in Northern Siberia, 
further extension of human slavery, met last week at| heads spreading wide as the summer tents of|then part of the greater Scythia, was assigned 
Buffalo for the purpose of nominating a President and | his tribe.’ as the residence of a race with dogs’ heads, who 
Vice President of the United States. Many thousand; * Allah, show mercy tothe tongues of travel- barked out their words in true canine fashion ; 
persons were present and great enthusiasm prevailed. Jers !’ exclaimed a Bedouin, when a Greek in-|a0d the Cimmerian Bosphorus, the place of 
Resolutions were passed by acclamation, declaring it/terpreter at Grand Cairo told him that in perpetual darkness and a!l manner of monsters, 
the duty of the general government to abolish slavery,|Christian lands he had seen men make fires|'V®S fixed between the Black and Caspian 
wherever it had the constitutional power, that it is|of black stones and burn smoke in their lamps|S¢as, now one of the finest portions of Russia. 
solely under the control of State authority, and that its|instead of oil. Soon after the arrival of the | But was on Africa that the travellers of the 
further extension should be prevented by combined| Portnguese in India, a native of Goa, who had classic times delighted to expatiate. Its western 
action. journeyed as far as the Himalaya, told a priest} ountains, under the denomination of Atlas, 
With great unanimity the convention nominated as|of Buddha that he had seen ‘ hard water’ at the| which they still retain, were popularly believed 
the representatives of these principles, Martin Van| source of the Brahmapootra, and wished to|'© Support the sky. At their foot were sitaated 
Buren, of New York, for President, and Charles|bring some specimens with him, but they |the gardens of the Hesperides, the trees of 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, (son of the late\melted away in his basket. ‘Attempt not to| Which bore golden fruit, and were guarded by 
John Quincy Adams,) for Vice President of the Unitedideceive a servant of the Gods!’ said the priest: jdragons breathing flame. The region now 
States. This movement has excited a considerable|*I have read the books of Buddha, and know forms part of the new French province of Al- 
sensation among the political parties which nowjallthings. The rains descend from the clouds, |et'@ 5 and unless we include the Gallic colo- 
divide the country. A large number of both these and the streams run to the sea for ever; water|nists and the marauding Arabs, neither dragon 
parties have participated in the proceedings at Buffalo, | cannot change into stone.’ And when the man/|®°F Hesperide - “ be seen. ; 
all of whom seem united in the advocacy of the great|attested the truth of his statement, the priest’s| The eastern division of the continent—com- 
principle, that buman slavery sball not be further| palanquin bearers fell upon him with their bam-| prehending Upper and Lower Abyssinia, with 
extended in the United States. . e |which the travels of Bruce, and subsequently 
Dr. Klotsch, of Berlin, is to receive 2000 thalers| Examples of asimilar kind a be ee of at ae have cated made a 
(about $1,400,) for a new remedy for the potato disease | with nearer home. We rememoder one of an|reading public tolerably acquammted—was then 
It consists, in suts*ance, in pinching off the tips of the Old dame residing in a small village on the east/the country of the Blemmyes—a race of men 
shoots, in the fifth, sixth and seventh week after plant-|coast of Scotland. Her only son had become| without heads, having their faces in their 
ing, when the plants are six to nine inches high. Only/q sailor on board a vessel engaged in the breasts; and of the long-lived Ethiopians, a 
half an oon rn ae’ oe strteon af the| oTeenland whale fishery, and just returned/pastoral people who rove over great plains near 
injurious. Is Causes an Increase in e direction 0 2. . . . : 
root, strengthens the leaves and stalks, while the action|{rom the northern seas. The event oceasioned the equator, possessing nothing but their tents 
of the sun’s rays is mitigated by the thickened foliage. |® kind of assembly at his mother’s cottage ; old and herds of cattle, subsisting exclusively on 


Rows which were selected for experiment, were readily neighbors sat round ; and he, as the hero of the flesh and milk, and never dying earlier than the 
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age of one hundred and twenty years. Farther/into Britain, they absolutely refused to follow| difference of time, and the effects of conquest, 
still to the south was the Jand of the Pigmies, him, saying it was beyond the bounds of the|modern discovery has proved to be remarka- 
a dwarfish race, whose tallest men never rose habitable earth. A philosopher of that very|bly correct. But even in times much nearer 
above an English foot. and whose greatest en-,country, which seemed so isolated and barbar-jour own than the middle ages, it is curious to 
emies were the cranes. ‘ous to the Romans, the celebrated Dr. Thomas} look back on the fables of asimilar kind, which 
Nor will the abundance of such errors appear| Browne, in his work on ‘Vulgar Errors,’ pub-|were in some degree entertained even by the 
surprising, when it is considered how large ajlished in the middle of the seventeenth century,|learned. Long after its conquest by the Spa- 
portion of the hebitable earth was terra incog- has recorded the following curious specimen of|niards, the centre of South America was suppos- 
nita, or unknown ‘land, to the famous Greeks their geographical accuracy :— led to be the El Dorando or land of gold, where 
and conquering Romans. When Alexander| «The other relation of loadstone mines and|the precious metal might be literally gathered 
wept for another world in which to try his|rocks inthe shore of India, is delivered of old like dust. 
prowess, his whole geographical knowledge|by Pliny ; wherein, saith he, they are placed| 
was confined to the south of Europe, the south-|both in abundance and vigour, that it proves an| 
west of Asia, and the northern coast of Africa,|adventure of hazard to pass those coasts in a} 
from Egypt to Tunis, which every schoolboy ship with iron nails. Serapion the Moor, an| 
knows scarcely comprehends one-fifth of the/author of good esteem and reasonable antiquity, 
peopled world. The countries that have be-|confirmeth the same, whose expression in the 
come greatest and most distinguished in Eu-| word magnet isthis : The mine of this stone is|-. . _ 
ropean history were unknown to Alexander. |in the sea coast of India; whereto, when ships|*!z¢% different densities and different refractive 
three coats, or delicate membranes, 


° ° ° ° ° Ww _ 
Of the greater part of France, the whole of approach, there is no iron in them which flies not| Os some silts aaedahoreati duclemiadih 
Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Sweeden, andRus-||ike a bird into the mountains; and therefore! some Pp paq some parent, 


sia, he new nothing, and never dreamt of|their ships are fastened not with iron, but with Fra « — and gp some of them ta- 
Britain, whose ships now bear her commerce| wood, for otherwise they would be torn to| ry ps some with circular bres, commponns 
‘to regions that never heard his name, whose/|pieces.’ And the learned author judiciously Th = finer than those of the spider's web. 
authority extends over the vast region of Hin-|adds, ‘ But this assertion, how positive soever, vy ae steel required - be ea. 
dostan, the western frontier of which his legions | is contradicted by all navigators that pass that| POS* of two thousand very thin spherical lam- 


thought it such an exploit even to approach; ‘way; which are now many, and of our own| 





[To be continued] 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 
Before the eye can behold a landscape and 
be charmed with its beauties, it is requisite that 
‘three humors should be formed of different 


‘ina, or scales, lying one upon another, every 
and itis remarkable that there is at this moment nation, and might surely have been controuled |One, 0! these pare =e up of one single = 
in the British Museum an empty urn, tradition-| by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, who,|r 7° ** en , sadn he oo oat a oes 
ally said to have contained the ashes of the not knowing the compass, was fain to coast/ 27D" tls Way and that way, so as to run 


great Macedonian, which came into the posses- 
sion of the English troops on the capitulation 


that shore.’ | 
| During that period which elapsed between the 


several courses and to meet in as many cen- 
itres. 
| The curious and delicate piece of organiza- 


of Alexandria in 1802, and was presented by|destruction of the Roman Empire and the re- 


George L{I. to that institution. 

At the commencement of the Christian era, 
in the reign of Augustus, under whose sway 
Rome was believed to have attained to the zenith 
of her splendour in power, in arts, and in liter- 
ature, the Orkneys were called Ultima Thule, 
the most northern land known; Cape Roca 
Sintra, on the west of Portugal, was styled the 
boundary of earth, and sea, and sky, beyond 
which mortal ken had never penetrated; the 
whole northeast of Asia in Europe was denom- 
inated the traekless Scythia; and there was a) 


dim traditional idea that India extended south-| 


ward a great but indefinite distance, and was 
bounded to the eastward by the far Cathay, as 
the ancients called China, whose frontier no 
traveller had ever reached, and whose gods and 
people were unknown to the rest of the world. 

It would seem strange that nations so far 
advanced in civilization as the Greeks and 
Romans undoubtedly were, should have been 
so ignorant of practical geography, if we were 
not aware that, notwithstanding their boasted 
superiority in the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, nottospeak of many branches 
of literature, they were miserably deficient in 
both the theory and practice of navigation. 
Jason’s expedition to Colchis, which furnished 
a theme for wonder and fable to half the poets 
of antiquity, was a voyage from the north of 
Greece to western Georgia, scarcely as far as 
from London to St. Petersburg, and less than 
a week’s sail even to a Russian vessel of the 
present day. In the Roman times, little speed 
had been attained. It was no unusual circum- 
stance for vessels bound from Syria to Italy to 
winter inthe port of Crete, now Candia; and 
from a chapter in the Acts of the Apostles, 
describing St. Paul’s voyage in this direction in 
the reign of the Emperor Nero, we find that it 
occupied several months to travel a distance 
which a modern steamer could accomplish in 
a few days. 


About a century before, when Julius Cesar 
first attempted to conduct thearmy with which 
he conquered Gaul, now France and Belgium, 


‘ture which wandering minstrel or recording! 


\tion required to be compressed into the size of 
a ball only half an inch in diameter, and a sock- 
et composed of a number of small bones, to be 


vival of European learning, known in history 
as the Gothic ages, geographicai knowledge, 


af well as art,aud commerce, were er hollowed out and exactly fitted for its reception. 


nee aed, a wr so — ~ reek A bed of loose fat for this ballto rest upon, a 
euniiin Ut Mths ueaee, adadiint 1 7 oc. ia or curtain to secure it from danger, a varie- 
7 pied, and 0C-\ty of muscles to enable it to move upwards 


cupy a conspicuous place in the scanty litera-| (44 downwardg, to the right and to the left, 
and a numerous assemblage of minute veins, 
arteries, nerves, glands and other delicate 
pieces of animal machinery, of which we have 
{no distinct conception, were still requisite to 


monk has chronigled, The whole of Asia, then} 
possessed by the Saracens or Mohammedan| 
Tartars, as far as palmer or pilgrim had pene- 


'stition having confounded the name of the 
country with the old Latin term Tartarus. The 
‘north of Denmark and Sweeden was the reputed 
‘country of Ogres,—savage giants who dwelt in 
‘rock-built castles, and subsisted by cannibalism; 
Lapland was regarded as the grand warehouse 
of witchcraft ; and the loadstone, probably owing 
\to its wonderful magnetic qualities, made a still 
greater figure in the geography of the middle 
\ages than it had done inthe days of Pliny; 
|huge mountains of this substance were believed 
\to form the northern boundary of the world, by 
which, when the mariner’s compass was dis- 
covered in the fourteenth century, the scholars 
of the age accounted for the magnetic needle 
\continually pointing in that direction. 

Yet while such reports were generally be- 
\lieved by the populace, and gravely recorded 
by the learned, the spirit of the old woman’s 
\tebuke to her son, which we have quoted, seems 
\to have influenced the countrymen of Marco 
Polo, a Venetian traveller, who, towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, traversed East- 
ern Tartary and the northern part of China, 
and returned to tell of the great cities, immense 
wealth, and overwhelming population he had 
seen in those hitherto untravelled lands. His 
accounts, however, were considered so incred- 


| 





trated, was celebrated for dragons, griffins, and| 
giants; besides which, in Tartary, there was| 
believed to exist a passage of direct communi- 
cation with the infernal regions, popular super- 


Even in this 
state it would be of no use for the purpose of 
'vision, unless it were connected with the brain 
iby the optic nerve, through the medium of 
which the impressions of visible objects are con- 
veyed to the soul. 

Still, in addition to all these contrivances, a 
wonderful machinery requires to be in action, 
| before a Jandscape can be contemplated. Ten 
‘thousand millions of rays compounded ofa 
|thousand different shades color, must fly off in 
every direction from the objects which compose 
the surrounding scene, and be compressed in- 
to the space of one-eight of an inch in order 
to enter the eye, and must paint every object 
in its true color, form and proportion, on a space 
not exceeding half an inch in diameter. 

Were any one of the parts which compose 
this complicated machine either wanting or 
deranged ; were even a single muscle to lose 
its capacity of acting, we might be deprived of 
all the enchanting prospects of the earth and 
jheavens, and enveloped in the darkness of 
ees night. Such is the skill and intelligence 
‘requisite for accomplishing, even ina single 


‘complete this admirable organ. 





‘organ, the purposes of Divine benevolence.— 
Dick's Philosophy of Religion. 
a 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 
The late Dr. Chalmers , in his work on As- 


tronomy remarks: ‘While the telescope ena- 


ible, that the Venetians gave him the sobriquet| bles us to see a system in every star—the mi- 
of *Millioni,’ from the frequent recurrence of mil-|croscope unfolds to us a world in every atom. 
lions in his statements, which allowing, for the|The one shows us the insignificance of the 
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world we inhabit; the other redeems it from 
that insignificance—presenting us a universe 
in the compass of a point, where the Almighty 
Ruler of all things finds room for the exercise 


of His attributes.” Recent discoveries in Geol-| 


ogy have brought to view a great multitude of 
facts, truly wonderful—especially respecting 
the state of animate creation many centurie 

back. While on one hand itis found by the re- 
mains of some ancient animals, that they were 
larger than any now living upon the earth—on 


the other hand, microscopic animals almost in-| 


conceivably small, yet possessing mouths, teeth, 
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‘and leaped into his arms. He beat off the/dered that musket balls of a full boar shall pass 
dogs, and after carrying the rabbit a little way|currently for four farthings apiece provided no 


iset it again at liberty. jone shail be compelled to take above 12 pence 


| ee 
INDURATING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Our attention having been called to an adver-| 
tisement of Mr. Hutchinson’s indurated stone, | 
| &c., we were induced to visit the office, and| 
among the extraordinary discoveries of the pre-| 
sent day, by which materials of the most hum-| 
ble pretentions in works of art are rendered of| 


the utmost utility—the most refractory sub-| 


' 


at atime in them. 


4th of 7th month, 1639—Boston. No gar- 
ment shall be so made with short sleeves where- 
by the nakedness of the arm may be discover- 
ed in the wearing thereof, and sach as have 
garments already made with short sleeves, 
shall not hereafter wear the same, unless they 
cover their arms to the wrist with linen or 
otherwise; and that hereafter no person what- 
ever shall make any garment for woman or 


stomachs, muscles, wings, glands, eyes, and|stances made to bend to the power oe any of their sex withsleeves more than half an 
other organs, are not only found ina fossil state, research, and many i eoenscomratan ich havetell wide in the widest part thereof, and so pro- 
but forming rocks and soils for miles in extent. |for ages been thrown away as useless, broug "| portionable for bigger or smaller persons. 


Chalk and even flint, and some of the gems, 
are found to a great extent to be composed of 


said to contain the remainsof one billion living, 
acting, reproducing beings. Professor Hitch- 


peat swamps in New England, appears to be 
made up almost entirely of the skeletons of a-| 
nimals. It is also said that a thousand mil- 
lions of these animals would, together, forma 
mass no larger than a grain of sand. 


I 





From the Perth Observer. 


PROTECTIVE INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 


As a laborer was ploughing in one of the 
fields of the South Muirtown Farm, (Perth-| 
shire,) he observed at a distance two hawks in| 
pursuit of a bird, which was making its way in| 
his direction, no doubt for safety. On approach- 
ing nearer, the bird proved to be a lark, and 
its pursuers two large blue hawks. When it 
approached to where the ploughman was work- 
ing, the little fugitive made several circles 
around him, as if anxious, yet afraid, to trust 
itself to him for protection; but it did not venture, 
and at last alighted on the back of one of the 
horses. The hawks then simultaneously made 
a sweep at it, but coming into collision together 
they missed it, on which it immediately wheeled 
beneath the belly of the horse, and for a con- 
siderable time, shooting through between its 
legs, managed to baffle its relentless enemies! 
Exhausted, however, and capture being too 
certain, it threw itself upon the compassion of 
the ploughman, and flew into his breast. 

The hawks foiled, seemed to grow desperate 
in consequence, attacked the man with great 
boldness, striking him frequently upon the face 
to make him quit his captive. Seeing at length 
that their anticipated meal was in too secure} 
keeping for them to recover, they flew off, but| 
on the way, as if the one had blamed the other 
for the loss, they commenced a serious battle 
in the air together. How long the fight would 
have lasted it would be difficult to say, had not 
the appearance of a sea-gull put a stop to it. 
The moment the hawks perceived it, their mu- 
tual animosity seemed forgotten, in their new 
anxiety to give immediate pursuit to their new 
prey.—On coming up with the gull they found 
in him a formidable foe, for, as the ploughman 
could see, he was defending himself with much 
vigor, but with what result is not known. 

Many instances similar to the above, in which 
a bird flees to man for protection, occur; but 
until recently we never heard of a hunting 
rabbit doing so. Asa countryman was pas- 
sing through a field, near Lynedock, he saw 
two dogs in hot pursuit of a rabbit, and so close 
upon it, that one hundred yards more to run 


and it would have been captured, but observing| members of the church. 


the man it immediately turned towards him 


into the most extensive usefulness—we know 
of none by which a more extraordinary, not to 
animalcule. A cubic inch of iron ochre is|Say magical metamorphosis is effected, than 
the operation patented by Mr. William Hutch- 
inson, by which plaster of Paris, Bath, Caen,| 
cock states that the silicious marl from under|and other soft stone, chalk, wood, pasteboard, | 
and, in fact, any other material, is rendered 





1642—Mr. Robert Lattonstall is fined 5s. for 
presenting his petition onso small and bad a 
|piece of paper.—Exchange Paper. 
} 





—— 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


hard as metal receiving the most brilliant polish, | | About the year 1748, some laborers in work- 
and made absolutely imperishable from atmos-|!Mg 4 quarry in the neighborhood of Princeton, 
pheric action, vermin, &c. The purposes to|N. J. for the stone with which the college is 
which this patent can be applied are innume- built, discovered a cavern which contained the 
rable. ‘The first idea of the patentee was the |entire skeletons of an immense number of the 
induration of the softer and more common, and|Rattlesnake (Crotalus.) The bones were in 
almost useless stones for the purpose of paving, |such quantities as to require two or three carts 
but so complete was his success, that he soon | for their removal. There can be no doubt that 
took a loftier view ; and has rendered the ope-| this cavern had once a small opening, which 


jration not only applicable to all common pur-/Wwas afterwards closed by the accidental fall of 


poses for which stones and slates are used in| Stone or some other impediment. This had 
building— such as paving, both internal and | probably been the winter abode of the rattle- 
external, window-sills, cisterns, fittings of dai-|snake for years, where many had died through 
ries, &c., but now applies the operation to all age, and others in consequence of the circum- 
the higher works of art. Plaster of Paris casts,|stance Just mentioned. M. Humboldt, in the 
of the most elaborate designs, in bust, relievos,|third volume of his Personal Narrative, hints at 
architectural ornaments, fonts, and ornament-|an occurrence somewhat similar to the above. 
al flooring for churches, trellis work for balco-|* 1 had visited the caverns of the Hartz, 
nies, ornamental inkstands, &c., are rendered |those of Fyanconia, and the beautiful grotto of 
imperishable by the operation of the elements, |'Treshemienshiz, in the Carpathian mountains, 
and hard and tough as metal. Sculptors, who| which are the vast cemeteries of bones of tigers, 
may so choose, may work in Bath or Caenstone, hyenas, and bears, as large as our horses.” 
or even chalk, and the production will be ren-| Buckland in his Geology, has an account of a 
dered superior to marble ; and in all these ope-| hyena skeleton, discovered in Derbyshire, in a 
rations the finest edges of the cuttings are pre-\cavernous rock. He supposes the cavern to 
served, and not a chisel mark is lost. Inspect-|have been open, and afterwards closed by sta- 
ing specimens of Mr. Hutchinson’s works we lactites; instances of which are common in 
were shown a slab, of soft fine sandstone, from|Derbysiire. “Into this cavern, 1 conceive, 
Tonbridge Wells—so soft, that it might be rub-|says he, “the animal had retired to die, ata 
bed into powder by the hand—rendered hard|period long after the existence of the marine 
as granite, and rung like abeli ; numerous{animals which are imbedded in the surround- 
plaster of Paris ornaments and busts, metamor- jing rock.” 
phosed into bronze, granite, and party-colored | 
marbles—drain, water and gas pipes, made} 
from Bath stone, chalk or paper, hard as gra-| 
nite, and polished internally like marble, in fact! 
the results of the operations are most extraor-| 
The months we used to read of 


dinary.—London Mining Journal, 


Have come to us again, 

With cheerfulness and sunniness 
And rare delights of rain ; 

The lark is up, and says aloud, 

East and west I see no cloud 


—_~<p——— 
SUMMER. 


BY LEIGH NUNT. 


—»—— 


Boston IN EARLY TimES.—1640. Ed ward | 
Palmer was hired to build a pair of stocks, and | 
on being adjudged as asking a great price for! 
them ; was sentenced to be put in them for one | 
hour ; and Captain Stone was sentenced to pay | 
£100 to Justice Cudlovw, for calling him a just-' 
ass, and also prohibited from coming into Bos-| 
ton, without the governor’sleave, upon pain of| 
death. Josias Plastow, for stealing four bas-'| 
kets of corn from the Indians, was ordered to) 
return eight baskets, to be fined £5, and to be. 
called Josias, and not Mr. Josias, in future. | 

1635—Nov. 30.—It was agreed that no fur-| 
ther grants of allotments of land shall be made} 
to new comers, without they may become) 


The lanes are full of roses 
The fields are grassy ‘deep ; 
The leafiness and floweriness 
Make one abundant heap ; 
The balmy, blossom-breathing airs 
Smell of future plums and pears. 


The sunshine at our waking 
Is still found smiling by; 

With beamingness and earnestness 
Like some beloved-eye ; 

And all the day it seems to take 


March 4, 1634—Newton. It is likewise ot-! Delight in being wide awake 
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THE HEART. WENO FRIBNDS.—JOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 


Every time that the heart beats, a contraction, of Fourth and Arch Streets, intend keeping a large) 7 UST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 


; . ‘assortment of ds sui ‘ri > Ww ic ; 
of the fibral fibres takes place, and the blood is branch of business suited to Friends’ wear, to which ¥J North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 


; branch of business they expect to give particular atten- . ‘ 7 
sent through the arteries by the force of the tion. i Fotaae fon oe Sacto tas sous Tae SUM le uddid, vad ee 
: c S n 


stroke, as water gushes through a syringe ; and, Plain Dress Goods of every material ; ; , 

exacily at the same time an equal proportion is| Cap Stufls, Hdkfs., Hosiery, Gloves, &e.; oe Us called "the Hypecterteel Unive, ‘and 00 ‘te 
ved f b : 3 Merinoes, Alpacas, and Cloak stuffs. | Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 

received from the veins. ‘Thus at every pulse,| . |Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 


' | They have lately fitted up an apartment’ for FUR-' : : 
about two spoonsfu!l of blood are sent out from) NisHiNG: GOODS, in which may be found many pa eo 5 nein He. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
. m, Dbaitimore 


the human heart, through the arteries, and the| desirable goods. ; 
same quantity is received from the veins. It! Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. GILBERT'S NARRATIVE. 


is said that each ventricle of the heart will con-| Barnsley and Irish Sheetings, &c. &c. Ipenta merd nd ‘hie emily > seaieninae 











tain an ounce of blood. The heart contracts aug. Wats Tindisns in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
4000 times an hour, from which it appears that FREE PRODUCE STORE, a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
4000 ounces, or 250 lbs. of blood pass through| FREE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GRoceErRtEs. Byberry. For sale by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
the heart every hour.—-The whole mass of blood | Wholesale and Retail. as Sot Sts Seo, 0. BARRE Ee ioe 
in the body of a grown person is about 25 |bs.,) Shicting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 


. Calico, diffe i Sala iethad Baltimore. 
so that a quantity equal to the whole mass, Wieations fata ae ee Prosar 


passes through the heart 10 times in an hour, Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
which is about once every six minutes. Such| “Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. | Max; energetic. woman, who understands Mantua 
is the operation of the heart in the human body:| Apron and Furniture Checks, Cotton Handke rchiefs aa Tailoring, go weenie: 64 . 

but consider what it must be in the larger ani- Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. . pply at 204 north Eighth street, 


Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs, 8 d vey the 
mals : ufls, Suspenders. . 
» such as the elephant or the whale. In Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. | REDUCTION IN PRICES 

N eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 

















the latter, the tube through which the blood is! Cjoths. 
Tm into arteries called the aorta, is a foot in iene Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. | Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 

iameter, and ten or fifteen gallons of blood are rish linens, warranted free from cotton. Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 
thrown-out of the heart at every stroke, and it medians knitting and sewing cotton. Piain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
rushes with a velocity like that of water through| yore Mouslin de lain, all wool. Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 


slant . : . . Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas, Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs 
the sluice of a mill. — Scientific American. A variety of other articles produced wholly by Frex | With an ecsortmnent of Furnishing Goods. 


Lanor. JOHNS & PAYNF., 


sale Aol ik li eaten PA crv pho aealaaeulal te ingore play 
man knows not how soon he may be re-| Teas, carefully selected for families and s J nn ee ee a a ee 
versed. Inits unceasing revolutions, a wheel| Refined loaf, ervahed and pulverized ie 7 | Cash sean pee es “—s ake 
of Providence may one day place him among ke ongns, of geod quality, © grant variety. | Plain and colored silk and Sention Saabs. 
the poor. How many at this very moment => gf sarees wi ames ay West India. | Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
are languishing in ali the horrors of the most confectionary, eas &e. ere One ree “Pies, Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls., 
abject destitution, who were once rich in this} OG~ Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 
world’s goods, and on whose lips dwelt in per- Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied Mode Catalin’ Hethethn Team. 


petual sweetness the self-deluding promise—| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- Thibet Showls of new style fringe. 


. ii “ae Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
‘To-morrow shall be as this day, and much more}an” remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 





| siderable quantities, will be furnished at | J SUNDRIES. 
abundant!’ Remember the poor! In yonder|ingly. Tenws Casn. 3) le appar ar Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 
gloomy prison lies one who made gold his idol. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. 
He forgot the needy in his distress, and the FN. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts, | Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 


E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
operetta patient dibmdtilnedintiosinttondi Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
: Tere } J Housekeeping G | kinds. 
he hoarded up his surplus lucre in his coffers} } oo Pavelctiee ts tee ara a oe 

: - . ) alled himesif of the| 2 2 ee ji 
and permitted the dying and the destitute to/iate public sales of imported goods, by which means he| ¥] EW HAT STORE—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
meet their doom ; but as he meted out to them, |is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY | 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
even so has it been meted unto him. Not a} ANU STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices | sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
ray of affection cheers now the gloom of his than heretofore. : | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
prison walls. Left alone with the phantoms of _ _ oes ns are ey on hand, in order/been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 

“- . . ose the Spring and Summer stock in ‘ io er oe h 
the past, how agonising is his remorse? Re-| ¢, A, is site cles Greaiie Roiees Secahn oy oh ae any article in their line on the at a le 
member the poor, clothe the naked, feed the/rines, (al! silk.and wool,) at only 25 omens Sue . 


hungry, minister to the distressed, and their! !mporters price was 50 cents. 


prayers and blessings will fall upon your head Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents. ; ah 
: aes “: Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, M Lai No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
like rich incense, more desirable than gold or Linen and Silk cman salisheny, ‘Mens 60 Ltios.| ac, of business; and having for more than twenty 


appeals of the wretched woke no echo in his} Philadelphia, 6 mo, 29, 1848. 
heart. He was not his ‘brother’s keeper,’ so — 





» 








I EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 





jewels. Earlston Ginghams, &c. years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
iar. Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per| “ctioa- 4mo. 1—tf, 


The lovers of good things will lay the follow-|_, Pine 6-4 dressed Book Musiin, very shear and clear, 
at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. 


ing direction by, until roasting eartime. Take ; - 
= o “| SHAWLS of all ki i : 
of green corn twelve ears, and grate it, to this| sin. Net, eiaihean caaiedeny ee 
ea . ! , -_ » ° a 
add a quart of sweet milk, a quarter of a pound | general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. | 


OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 

S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 


| 
eee | 200 dozen Linen Cambric Hakfs, in all qualities. Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 





: ; 4 they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
of eee butter, or “eee well beaten, pepper| ‘ NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, band ead and Se eee Bareges, Lawns, Sacbaae De 
and salt, as much as sufficient, stir all well to- No, 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. | Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a 
gether, and bake four hours in a buttered dish} Philada. 6 month 1.—1f. variety of other dress goods, Book Muslins and Hand- 





Some add to the other ingredients a eee ee : ‘ x 

quarter of HITE w , ; kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
a pound of sugar, and eat the pudding with W oe a Seneaaiiniaeeeienen family Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
sauce. It is good cold or warm, with meat or| use, constantly on hand gnd for sale by J Y\and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 





sauce, but epicures of the most exquisite taste CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer &e. ea ; 
prefer it, we believe, hot and .t h the fi ath mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
service . WB the ree will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 





)APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD| y C, JENKINS & CO. Tea Dealers ond Grocers 

oe Se Prat TERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER |@J , 8, W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 

NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL. CRACKED|{” /RS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL | trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 

WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT HAMS DRIED) BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or} store, on ‘Twelfth street. (7j One of this concern having 

SEUP dos. do, todo hod of : »; | retail, by yao Soa been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Femily:Flour Dealer, ; ufa rs and Dealers, gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Shtmo. 8th, 1y. esau = teas Reid « bia aa 4 N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. we = be oe — ar etetates in this country. 
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